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Views on 


ECENT vocational preference polls 
among servicemen indicate a strong 
interest in public employment. Such 

interest is indicated in the following letter 
to the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation from an army officer in the South- 
west Pacific: 

Our office has an educational and vocational 
guidance section to help our military personnel 
with their postwar plans and problems. We are 
interested in obtaining some printed material 
concerning the “internship” program sponsored 
by some of the larger cities. We would appre- 
ciate information relating to the requirements 
for acceptance to such a program, some outline 
of the program and how it works in some of 
the cities, the necessary training, possible jobs, 
educational opportunities while working or in 
training, wages, hours, length of training, etc. 

Cities should capitalize on this interest 
by taking positive steps to secure the best 
of the returning servicemen. Information 
about vacancies, qualifications, salaries, and 
working conditions may well be made avail- 
able to the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, to nearest separation center, to the local 
veterans information and referral center, and 
by mail direct to hometown servicemen be- 
fore or after they are discharged. The city 
that does not get men with high qualifica- 
tions for most jobs will have only itself to 
blame later. 

Cities with funds accumulated or with 
authorizations to issue bonds are hurrying to 
complete the final steps necessary to start 
their postwar construction programs. City 
officials, however, should check their local 
unemployment and materials situation be- 
fore rushing headlong into a high-priced 
market for labor and materials. Private in- 
dustry is rapidly reconverting its plants and 
will soon be hiring men and buying mate- 
tials for peacetime production. The urgency 
of some city projects may best be weighed 


the News 


in relation to the community economy so 
that the city and private industry will not 
be competing with each other in the same 
market. Cities that enter into such competi- 
tion may find that funds for a specific proj- 
ect may fall far short of original cost esti- 
mates. 

Two methods of fire fighting, mechanical 
foam and fog or spray, used with great 
effectiveness by the Navy during the war, 
probably will soon be widely used by fire de- 
partments (p. 282)... . The OPA is estab- 
lishing dollar and cent prices on building 
materials (p. 276) while the President and 
Congressmen are receiving a flood of letters 
and telegrams from real estate people who 
want all price and cost controls on housing 
construction abolished and rent control re- 
moved. . . . Important legislation is before 
Congress on housing and airports (p. 275). 
. . . Municipalities have done well to follow 
the lead of the federal government, although 
not required to do so by the Selective Service 
Act, in taking steps to the end that em- 
ployees returning from military service will 
not lose any employment rights or privileges 
(p. 276). ... Long Beach, California, is near- 
ing the end of the second year of a continu- 
ous and intensive traffic safety campaign to 
prevent accidents and save lives and good 
results are being secured (p. 281)... . £ A 
recent Senate Committee report recognizes 
governmental responsibility for good hous- 
ing and outlines a national program which 
would leave much initiative and responsi- 
bility to municipalities with the federal gov- 
ernment making available funds and credit 
(p. 277). Some cities are already getting 
started on urban redevelopment programs 
while other cities are setting up anti-slum 
commissions or are considering other pro- 
posals for rebuilding blighted areas (p. 283). 
. . . San Diego has started a’ training pro- 
gram for administrative personnel (p. 278). 
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The Job of the City Manager” 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Executive Director, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The city manager’s chief responsibility is to take a group of 
human beings and to mold them into a smoothiy functioning 
administrative organization to accomplish the aims set for it. 


HE JOB of the chief administrative 

officer of any public or private enter- 

prise is to see that things get done— 
to marshal and use the available resources 
to carry out in an efficient and humane 
manner the program determined upon by the 
governing board. In municipal governments 
the city council decides what is to be done 
and the chief administrator (city manager, 
in council manager cities) sees that the work 
is done. The importance of administration 
in city government today is a reflection of 
the growth in number of services provided 
by the city government and changes in city 
life. These changes have increased the im- 
portance and technical character of admin- 
istration. Basic policy questions determined 
by the council questions are interwoven with 
technical issues that require the attention of 
specially trained persons for their satisfac- 
tory solution. The central questions of city 
government in a modern democracy have 
come to be: How can the actual adminis- 
tration of the city’s complex services be dele- 
gated to persons who are competent for the 
job without sacrificing control by the public 
over the policies followed by its “servants”’; 
and how can the legislative body, in laying 
down the general lines of policy, secure the 
technical assistance and advice it needs in 
order to make wise decisions? 


This “bridge” which is needed between 
the policy forming and administrative activi- 
ties of government is provided in the struc- 
ture of more than 600 American cities by 


*Address delivered before a combined meeting 
of Massachusetts city managers and the Littauer 
Fellows of Harvard University at Cambridge on 
June 20, 1945. It is based largely on the approach 
to management methods developed in The Tech- 
nique of Municipal Administration (Chicago: In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1945). 


the office of the city manager. His is the 
task of making certain that the administra- 
tive work of government is carried on at a 
high level of competence, that the demo- 
cratic controls over policy imposed by the 
city council are transmitted to administra- 
tive employees, and that the city council re- 
ceives adequate advice on the technical im- 
plications of its decisions. This article will 
discuss these tasks of the chief municipal 
administrator and suggest techniques which 
will be helpful to him in performing success- 
fully his highly difficult and complex job. 


But why one man? Why is it insisted that 
there should be a single bridge between 
policy formation and administration, a 
bridge at which all the numerous adminis- 
trative activities of the city find a common 
meeting place? This question has been well 
answered by a man who for 20 years has 
been the chief administrator of an Ameri- 
can city: 


Why, then, do we have city managers? The 
answer is that a governmental organization (or 
any other organization, for that matter) isn’t 
just a lot of people who are busy doing different 
jobs. Nor is it just a collection of different 
programs—health programs, police programs, 
public works programs—each designed to meet 
some public need. Rather, an organization is 
a group of people who are working together on 
a number of different programs, all of which 
are related to each other. But cooperative effort 
isn’t produced by spontaneous combustion. Peo- 
ple don’t just work together. They have to be 
brought together and kept together. That is 
why we have managers—to fit people, and 
agencies, and programs together so that each 
supports the other. And this means private 
persons, and agencies, and programs as well as 
public. The city administration is only one 
part of the broader community organization, 
and it is the manager’s job to achieve effective 
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cooperation among all of the organizations and 
programs within the community.? 

The administrative officials of a city do 
not pave the city’s streets, put out the city’s 
fires, or capture the city’s criminals—labor- 
ers, firemen, and policemen are hired to do 
that. Nevertheless, the reason why there is 
a chief administrative officer is to make cer- 
tain that the persons who are responsible for 
performing these very tangible and definite 
services do their work well. 

Since the administrator accomplishes 
things not alone through his own efforts but 
also through those of a group, a part of his 
decisions and activities will be directed to- 
ward leading his subordinates toward effec- 
tive action. These directive and coordinating 
activities, which increase in importance as 
we progress toward the top of the hierarchy, 
are properly called “management activities.” 
It may be seen that management activities 
and the principles which underly their suc- 
cessful performance are relatively independ- 
ent of the exact nature of the agency which 
is being administered or the services which 
it performs. They are activities and prin- 
ciples which are common to all organizations 
where men try to achieve purposes through 
group effort. 

An administrator, to do a successful job, 
must know more than “management.” He 
must know not only how to manage but how 
to manage the particular kind of organiza- 
tion for which he is responsible—a fire chief 
must understand not only management, but 
also the science of preventing and fighting 
fires; a police chief must understand man- 
agement, but also the techniques of prevent- 
ing and solving crimes. It goes without say- 
ing that the chief administrator of a city 
needs to understand management but he also 
needs to understand what a city is, what kind 
of people live in it, what services they need 
and expect from their city government, and 
how their city government can give them 
those services. The question, for example, 
whether fire engines should answer alarms 
outside the city limits is not a “manage- 





‘Frank L. Cloud, “Management Through Co- 
Operation,” Pusric MANAGEMENT, November 1942, 
D. 324, 


ment” question, but it is one which the chief 
administrator and his council are frequently 
called on to answer. 

It is true that the administrator at the 
top needs to know more about management, 
but can get along with less knowledge about 
the technical aspects of the job, than the 
man further down in the ranks. The police 
chief will usually know more about tech- 
niques for combatting crime than will the 
chief administrator—and the captain of 
detectives may know more about crime de- 
tection than the police chief. 


ELEMENTS OF THE MANAGEMENT PROCESS 


The city manager’s chief responsibility is 
to take a group of human beings and to mold 
them into a smoothly functioning adminis- 
trative organization, capable of accomplish- 
ing efficiently and humanely the aims which 
are set for it. To do this successfully he 
must make use of a wide range of admin- 
istrative processes and procedures which for 
purposes of convenience may be classified 
under: organization, staffing, planning, fi- 
financial, legal, training, coordination and 
direction, measurement and control, admin- 
istrative representation, and reporting. Each 
of these processes are discussed briefly in 
relation to the job of the city manager. 

Organization. To organize is to define the 
specialized tasks of individual officers and 
employees, to establish the broad outlines of 
interrelationship, and to determine the lines 
of authority. But organization is more than 
a mere splitting up of the group into sub- 
groups. There must be transmitted to all 
members of the organization an understand- 
ing of the unifying purpose of the whole 
group, and of the contribution of each sub- 
group to it. A clerk in the police depart- 
ment must be brought to realize that he is 
part of a city government which is concerned 
with nothing less than the welfare of all its 
citizens; that his particular department is 
responsible for protecting those citizens and 
their property from violence or theft; that 
to do this, criminals must be arrested, and 
that his own particular task is to help keep 
records which make those arrests possible. 

Staffing. Every organization, regardless of 
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the nature of its work, is made up of people. 
Organization has no meaning apart from the 
persons whose tasks and relationships it de- 
fines. In a sense an organization is simply a 
mosaic of human individuals, and to blend 
them into a harmonious picture requires not 
only a skillful arrangement of the pieces, but 
that the pieces themselves—the organization 
members—be correctly chosen. Personnel 
management is more than merely an aspect 
of organization; it is an instrument through 
which the administrator plans and directs 
as well as organizes. To give a man the title 
of chief administrator and vest in him the 
responsibilities of administrative manage- 
ment is only an empty gesture unless this 
responsibility is accompanied by broad 
powers to select, direct, and discipline the 
personnel of the organization. The technical 
processes of recruiting, examining, record- 
keeping, and other details of personnel ad- 
ministration may be delegated to specially 
trained persons, but determination of policies 
for “staffing” (the selection of personnel) 
and the over-all control of personnel are 
essential parts of management. 

Planning. To plan is to explore, to antici- 
pate, and to rehearse—to explore all the 
possible alternative courses of action, to 
anticipate their consequences, and to de- 
velop and rehearse them in detail before 
reaching a final decision. Planning means 
that each of the thousands of decisions 
which are made in the course of day-to-day 
administration are not independent of and 
isolated from each other, but are reached 
as the logical consequences of a broad over- 
all scheme. Not a brick is to be laid for a 
new fire station until the location of that 
station has been considered in relation to 
the probable location of future population 
of the city, the street plan, the need for other 
physical improvements, and so forth. Net a 
dollar is to be spent on a new playground 
until its effect on the operating budget of 
the recreation department has been fully 
considered. The salary for an individual 
policeman is to be determined as a part of a 
comprehensive classification and pay plan 
for all city employees. 

Planning involves the collection and ex- 
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amination of information and ideas, and the 
casting of programs or policies to guide fu- 
ture actions. Plans may be of large, or oj 
small scope; may provide for a period of 
years, or for an hour; may anticipate the 
inevitable, or the uncertain. An official tap 
showing all street lines in the city, and a 
blueprint for a culvert are both plans; a six. 
year program of municipal improvements, 
and an agenda for tomorrow’s council meet- 
ing are plans; a scheme or organization for 
property tax collection, and an organization 
scheme for handling a conflagration which 
may never occur are both plans. 

Everyone in the administrative organiza- 
tion takes part in the planning process, even 
down to the individual police officer patrol- 
ling his beat or to the filing clerk in the city 
clerk’s office. At the management level, how- 
ever, the chief administrator must review the 
plans of his department heads to make cer- 
tain that they are consistent with each other 
and with the broad policies prescribed by 
the council, and he must formulate those 
broad plans or programs which embrace the 
administration as a whole. 

Financial. The act of organizing is not 
complete when individual departments and 
divisions have been designated and _ their 
tasks assigned. What each department can 
do will depend on the funds it has avail- 
able. In the budget, which is an annual plan 
of administrative activities, all activities are 
reduced to dollars of proposed expenditure, 
and these are balanced by recommendations 
as to how these dollars are to be obtained 
from the taxpayers. Thus, the several de- 
partments are assigned certain activities to 
perform, and are given corresponding ap- 
propriations or allotments. 

It will be seen that fiscal management, 
like personnel management, comprehends 
planning and directing as well as organizing. 
The budget, for example, is an instrument of 
fundamental importance for formulating 
plans and translating them into definite or- 
ganization tasks. Fiscal management must 
provide also for controls in the execution oi 
these plans. Any departure from the plan of 
action will dislocate the financial arrange- 
ments, and likewise any unauthorized of 
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improper expenditure of funds will require 
alterations of the work program. Fiscal man- 
agement is therefore an inseparable element 
of administrative management. 

Here again, however, a distinction must 
be made between broad policies and basic 
controls, on the one hand, and the technical 
procedure and details, on the other. The 
collecting of taxes, the keeping of books and 
ledgers, and similar tasks can be delegated— 
the fiscal machinery can be operated by 
technicians, but control of this machinery is 
a function of administrative management. 

Legal. A city government can exercise 
only those powers granted it by charter or 
state law. Further it carries out many of 
these powers by enacting additional legisla- 
tion in the form of ordinances and resolu- 
tions. Its plans are frequently embodied in 
law (a zoning ordinance), the major out- 
lines of departmental organization are often 
specified in charter or ordinance, and direc- 
tion often takes the form of law (the budget 
ordinance, an ordinance authorizing con- 
demnation proceedings for street-widening, 
and the like.) 

The technical legal activities—bill draft- 
ing, prosecution, and similar tasks—are 
matters which the chief administrator will 
delegate to his legal specialists, but the basic 
policy decisions with respect to the content 
of laws and the policies and procedures of 
enforcement are matters of concern to the 
administrator himself. 

Training. The need for training is gener- 
ally accepted in municipal circles today. The 
increasing urgency of municipal problems 
and the innovation and advances in good 
practice make training and constant retrain- 
ing an imperative necessity. The acquisition 
of these skills, knowledge, and attitudes by 
public employees determines the effective- 
ness with which government operates, which 
in turn affects the welfare of the community 
and the happiness of its people. Training is 
primarily the-responsibility of the chief ad- 
ministrator. It is the chief administrator who 
carries the responsibility for getting the work 
done effectively and economically, and the 
primary justification for training is that ix 
contributes to this end. The chief adminis- 
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trator may call on the educational system 
for help, he may delegate authority for the 
organization and development of certain 
parts of a training program to the personnel 
agency, he may expect supervisors to func- 
tion as important figures in the program, but 
the final responsibility for the skill and com- 
petence of employees is his. The council or 
the people hold him responsible for the ef- 
fectiveness of the governmental program. To 
the extent that the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram depends on the skill and competence 
of his subordinates, he is responsible for see- 
ing that employees either possess that skill 
and competence when employed or are given 
an opportunity to develop it on the job. To 
the extent that training is necessary to fulfill 
this aim, the chief administrator is respon- 
sible for training. 

Coordination and Direction. To coordi- 
nate is to fuse the various segments of the 
organization into going machinery, keeping 
principal objectives foremost and reducing to 
a minimum conflicts of purpose and activity. 
It insures that the right hand knows what 
the left hand is doing and that both work 
together and not at cross purposes. One 
might say that coordination is the active 
modification of organization in the day-to- 
day work of administration. 

No matter how skillfully the organization 
is designed, there are bound to be many sit- 
uations in which there is a conflict of author- 
ity, where responsibility is not clear, or 
where in some way the boundary between 
two organization units is indefinite. It is the 
task of the chief administrator to see that 
organization units maintain a liaison at these 
points of contact, that conflicts are peace- 
fully resolved, and that, where necessary, the 
organization is modified to prevent their 
repetition. 

Satisfactory techniques of issuing orders 
and achieving coordination are essential to, 
but do not guarantee, effective direction of 
the administrative organization. The effec- 
tive administrator is one who carries out all 
these functions of direction in a spirit of 
leadership. He conceives of direction as a 
two-way process involving not merely his 
own authority but the esprit de corps and 
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cooperative enthusiasm of the entire organi- 
zation. After all, the chief administrator is 
only one man, yet he is responsible for the 
direction of the efforts of dozens, hundreds, 
or even thousands of members of the organi- 
zation. If he attempts to supply the motive 
power for the whole organization he will in- 
evitably fail, for it does not require the 
inertia of many persons to swallow up the 
energy of even the most vigorous executive. 
The chief administrator must think of him- 
self as a “starting mechanism” which re- 
leases the energy of his subordinates, and 
applies it to the tasks of the organization. 
His whole aim must be to free the energy 
of others through the development of their 
initiative so that he may conserve his own 
energy and make it felt throughout the en- 
tire organization. 

Administrative Measurement and Control. 
The administrator in appraising the work of 
a department has to decide two things. First, 
what are the purposes of the department’s 
activities—what objectives is it trying to 
achieve? Second, to what extent has it 
achieved its objections and accomplished 
real results? 


This is not to say that each time the chief 
administrator passes judgment on one of his 
departments he has consciously and syste- 
matically answered these two questions. Far 
more often he will assume that the depart- 
ment is well administered because the de- 
partment head ‘“‘seems to know his business,”’ 
because discipline is good and morale is high 
in the department, or because complaints are 
few. It would be ridiculous to deny that 
such symptoms are of some value and that 
they play a necessary and important part in 
the day-to-day work of practical adminis- 
tration. But it would be equally unwise to 
assume that hunches and hit-or-miss judg- 
ments of this sort are a satisfactory substi- 
tute for a careful, objective analysis of de- 
partmental services. The administrator’s 
eyes are not all-seeing, his judgments are 
subject to error. He needs to make use of 
every available device for increasing the 
range of his vision and the soundness of his 
decisions. 

The first step in evaluating activities is to 
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find the goal they are aiming at. At this 
point the administrator must be careful to 
proceed not only wisely but democratically, 
To determine objectives, to decide what serv- 
ices should be provided, is a problem that 
lies largely in the realm of policy, and the 
administrator must make certain that his 
choices are consistent with the views of the 
council and the popular will. 

In actual practice it is not always easy to 
discover objectives or to frame them in con- 
crete form. Few municipal departments have 
goals as clearly defined and generally ac- 
cepted as those of a fire department. Aims 
such as those of a recreation department— 
to “improve health,” “provide recreation,” 
“develop good citizens’”—-must be stated 
much more tangibly and definitely before 
measurements can be adapted to them. The 
appraisal of administration can take place 
only after the objectives toward which the 
work is directed have been defined in con- 
crete terms. 

Measurement records have proved not 
alone useful in administrative research and 
planning, but also in exercising administra- 
tive control over departments and personnel 
Measurement techniques furnish the admin- 
istrator, for the first time, with an operating 
audit instead of the traditional accounting 
audit with all of its limitations. Neither the 
manager nor department head can be every- 
where at once. They cannot exercise minute 
oversight and control over subordinate offi- 
cials. Even if they could, it would be un- 
desirable for them to do so. Nevertheless, 
they are respectively responsible for the 
operation of the city and of the department. 
Hence arises the necessity for a system of 
reporting that will allow the administrator 
to determine the efficiency of operation, lo- 
cate weak spots, avoid pitfalls, and maintain 
adequate control over departmental opera- 
tions. 

The system of administrative reports will 
permit control, not only of the operations of 
an entire department, but also of individuals 
within the departments. Departmental re- 
ports are ordinarily a composite of reports 
of individuals, and they should show not only 
how well the department is functioning as 4 
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unit but also how well each of its employees 
is working. For example, the public works 
records described will spot immediately a 
truck driver or sweeper operator who is 
covering too few miles, while the police re- 
ports will reveal a police officer who is mak- 
ing too few arrests or permitting too much 
crime in his district. 

If labor costs are disproportionately high 
on a particular construction job, the cost 
accounts will show this fact immediately, 
and possible remedies may be applied before 
the work is completed. Constant study of 
the various administrative reports of meas- 
urements, together with comparison with re- 
ports of previous periods, is one of the best 
methods for the administrator to maintain 
a current control of the operations of the 
department and its officers and employees. 

Administrative Representation. The ad- 
ministrative organization has many contacts 
and relationships with other organizations, 
groups, and individuals—with the council; 
with other governmental agencies, federal, 
state, and local; and with the public. The 
logical representative of the city adminis- 
tration in these many contacts and relation- 
ships is the chief administrator. This does 
not mean, of course, that subordinate offi- 
cers and employees will have no external 
contacts. It means simply that there is a 
need for some central point of contact on 
matters affecting the administration as a 
whole. If the council had to deal individ- 
ually with each administrative department 
or agency, its task would be hopelessly com- 
plex and confused. The chief administrator 
therefore serves as the principal representa- 
tive of the administrative organization. He 
takes the policies and programs decided upon 
by the council and puts them into effect by 
assigning particular tasks to the appropriate 
administrative units. Likewise the needs and 
recommendations of individual administra- 
tive units are transmitted through him to the 
council. He is also the focal point of con- 
trol by the council over the administration. 
Reports prepared by individual departments 
are consolidated and interrelated by him and 
are then transmitted to the council for re- 
view, criticism, and action. 
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In the relations of the administrative or- 
ganization with external agencies and indi- 
viduals, the chief administrator plays a sim- 
ilar role. Many direct contacts with other 
agencies or with the public will be made by 
subordinates, but his office remains the prin- 
cipal point of contact for those whose inter- 
ests cut across departmental or agency lines. 
He is therefore responsible for establishing 
the basic standards and policies governing 
public relations in the broadest sense of the 
term. 

Public Relations and Reporting. As the 
officer responsible for formulating board mu- 
nicipal policies and programs for the ap- 
proval of the council, and as the ‘officer who 
implements the council’s policies with speci- 
fic programs of action, the chief administra- 
tor is the logical person to formulate basic 
public relations policies, to coordinate and 
blend the public relations activities of the 
several departments into a balanced and con- 
sistent program. He may assign special pub- 
lic relations duties to his aides and sub- 
ordinates, but he cannot delegate or escape 
responsibility for the city’s public relations. 
Likewise the manager must assume respon- 
sibility for keeping the people informed by 
means of a systematic program of public 
reporting. 


CONCLUSION 


The chief administrator must assume re- 
sponsibility equal to the authority expressed 
or reasonably implied in the position he 
holds. Except in the very small cities the 
city manager, for example, delegates many 
of the details of his job to department heads, 
auxiliary agencies, and to his own office staff. 
The amount of delegation ranges from al- 
most nil in the small towns, where he is man- 
ager, supervisor, and operator, to a great 
amount in the very large city where he de- 
votes his entire time and energy to the man- 
agement function. Regardless of the size of 
the jurisdiction, however, the final responsi- 
bility for management functions, such as 
staffing and training, planning, budgeting, 
and public relations and reporting cannot be 
delegated to others unless the manager to 
that extent abdicates his office. 








Work Programs and Municipal Budgets 


By JOHN F. WILLMOTT* 
United States Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


The key to more. effective budgeting is a work program con- 
sidering such factors as service standards, volume of work, 
work methods, unit costs, and results to be achieved. 


growing awareness among the chief 

administrators of cities and counties 
of the value of departmental work programs 
in the preparation and execution of the an- 
nual budget. 

To an alert and resourceful chief munici- 
pal administrator, the budget is something 
more than an itemized financial forecast and 
its preparation is infinitely more than a 
process of dollar-guessing. The budget is a 
tool of management by which he plans and 
controls both the work and finances of the 
administrative departments. To him the 
work program is not an external factor which 
is more or less related to the budget; it is 
the very heart and foundation—the core—of 
the budget. As City Manager John N. Edy 
puts it, “The budget is the work program 
with the dollar sign in front of it.” 

When we view the budget in that light, 
traditional budget routines seem very crude 
and inadequate. We can no longer be satis- 
fied with a budget procedure which starts 
with last year’s level of expenditure as a 
“base” and takes that for granted, scrutin- 
izing only the increases and decreases which 
are proposed for the coming year. In fact, 
we do not want to start with dollar estimates 
at all but with work estimates, leaving the 


BD pv G recent years there has been a 


*EprTor’s Note: Mr. Willmott, a graduate of 
Amherst College, did graduate work in public 
administration at the National Institute of Public 
Administration ‘and the University of California, 
was assistant secretary of the International City 
Managers’ Association from 1925 to 1927, and has 
had 10 years experience in bureaus of governmental 
research in San Francisco, Kansas City (Kansas), 
and Chattanooga. He was an administrative con- 
sultant on the staff of Public Administration Serv- 
ice from 1935 to 1941, and has been on the staff 
of the Bureau of the Budget since 1941. 

This article reflects the author’s views and is not 
a statement of the official views of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 


dollar sign to be added during the latter 
stages of the process. 


ELEMENTS OF A Goop WorK PROGRAM 


The basic element in a work program is 
an estimate showing for each activity in the 
departmental budget request the amount and 
character of work to be done during the 
coming year. In many cities that is as far 
as the work program goes. There are, how- 
ever, various types of supporting data which 
need to be brought into the picture in order 
to explain and justify the work program and 
relate it to the dollar estimates contained 
in the budget request. Comprehensive work 
programming calls for careful consideration 
of the following factors: (1) service stand- 
ards, (2) volume of work, (3) work meth- 
ods, (4) unit costs, and (5) results to be 
achieved. 

Service Standards. What level or standard 
of service shall be maintained for each ac- 
tivity during the budget year? Shall down- 
town streets be cleaned daily, every other 
day, or three times a week? Shall refuse 
containers be set out at the curb or alley line 
by property owners or removed from back 
doors by collectors? What items shall be 
included in the standard family budget on 
which individual relief allowances are based? 
Shall the city rely on two small fire com- 
panies or one large company for protection 
in the outlying area? Is the health depart- 
ment justified in continuing its semi-annual 
medical examination of food handlers? 
Which sections of the city require foot pa- 
trol and which can be adequately served by 
motor patrol? Shall the city furnish free 
water and electric energy to private hospitals 
and charitable institutions? 

These and other service standards have a 
profound effect upon the city’s costs and 
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upon its public relations as well. In many 
cities there has never been any attempt to 
think through and formulate definite poli- 
cies and service standards to govern the 
various activities of the municipal depart- 
ments. In any event, existing practices, 
whether good or bad, ought not to be taken 
for granted, but should be critically reviewed 
by the chief administrator and his depart- 
ment heads at budget-making time. 


Progressive administrators are constantly 
comparing their own levels of service with 
those in other cities. Many of them use 
The Municipal Year Book which contains 
a great deal of useful inter-city data. Of 
course, such comparisons are never conclu- 
sive, due to variations in local conditions, 
but they frequently raise questions and 
thereby bring to light instances where local 
service standards are either too high or too 
low. 


In addition, administrators can and do 
compare service standards in their cities with 
the various “model” ratios or standards of 
service recommended by experts in welfare, 
fire protection, recreation, and other fields 
of municipal activity. Although these stand- 
ards are useful, they are more or less arbi- 
trary goals which have been designed to fit 
an ideal situation; consequently, they must 
be taken “with a grain of salt.” No city 
could collect enough taxes to support a gov- 
ernment which met all of the expectations of 
all of the experts! 


Volume of Work. The next step in the 
budget process is to determine for each ac- 
tivity the amount and character of work 
which must be done during the coming year 
in order to maintain the level of service 
which has been tentatively established. For 
this purpose, we need units of measurement; 
such as, cubic yards, tons, ton-miles, cases, 
patient-days, inspections, examinations, etc." 
Such units and techniques for applying them 
have been extensively developed for public 
works activities and for other activities such 





*For an explanation of work units and measure- 
ment standards see Clarence E. Ridley and Herbert 
A. Simon, Measuring Municipal Activities (Chi- 
—: International City Managers’ Association, 
938). 


as hospitals, clinics, and libraries where the 
development and application of measure- 
ment units present no serious difficulty. For 
many activities no practicable work unit has 
yet been perfected. In such cases the work 
program will consist of a description of the 
nature and scope of the activity and the 
conditions under which it is to be carried on 
during the coming year. 


Work Methods. Budget-making time is 
an excellent time for capitalizing on a re- 
view and appraisal of work methods, types 
of equipment, and plans of organization. 
Such a review is going on constantly in a 
well-managed city or county. 

Do we need two patrolmen in police cars? 
Would a machine installation do our ac- 
counting and tax billing job more economi- 
cally? Could certain inspectional activities 
be conducted more economically if one in- 
spector were assigned to each district and 
required to make several types of inspec- 
tions? Would a more adequate staff of case 
workers effect economies in total relief ex- 
penditures and at the same time give more 
adequate service to relief clients? Would 
the installation of an equipment inventory 
system pay for itself by eliminating loss and 
theft of items in stock? Cannot the munici- 
pal hospital do its own laundry more eco- 
nomically than commercial laundries? 

By insistently asking such questions as 
these, not only at budget-making time but 
throughout the year, many an administrator 
has been able to work out iraprovements in 
organization and methods which have re- 
sulted in substantial budgetary economies. 

Unit Cost.? It is always helpful to know 
the unit cost of conducting an activity; such 
as the cost of cleaning a lineal mile of street 
or the cost per patient-day of service in the 
municipal institutions. Such costs are an 
important element in any good work pro- 
gram. 

Unit costs in one city are sometimes com- 
pared with similar costs in other cities. This 
is rather misleading because of the wide 


*For an explanation of cost accounting methods 
and their relation to budgeting, see Donald C. 
Stone, The Management of Municipal Public Works 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1939). 
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variations in local conditions and the lack 
of a uniform reporting system. It is more 
important to compare the estimated unit 
costs for the coming year with actual unit 
costs in the same city for prior years. Any 
substantial variation should be explained in 
terms of service standards, work volume, 
work methods, and community conditions af- 
fecting the activity; for example, changes in 
prevailing wages, in material prices, in the 
composition of the population, or in general 
economic conditions. 


End Results. Budget-making time ought 
to be an occasion for reviewing end results. 
Each department head should be required to 
state not only what work he will do, but also 
what results he will produce during the 
coming year, if his budget request is granted. 
What will be the effect of the proposed ex- 
penditures and the work programs which 
they represent upon the fire loss, the crime 
and accident rates, the general and infant 
death rates, juvenile delinquency, etc.? 


When departments request increased ap- 
propriations the administrator is particularly 
justified in asking such questions as these. 
Since the available revenue is limited and is 
hardly ever sufficient to finance all of the 
proposed outlays the administrator may de- 
cide to allocate the funds where they will do 
the most good in reducing crime or disease 
or fire loss or some other condition. 


PREPARATION OF THE WoRK PROGRAM 


The preparation of departmental work 
programs by the respective department 
heads should be one of the first steps in the 
process of budget making. In some cities, 
however, they are not prepared until the 
council has reviewed the budget and enacted 
the annual appropriation ordinance. Then 
work programs are submitted to the chief 
administrator as a basis for setting up 
monthly or quarterly allotments of depart- 
mental appropriations to control the rate of 
expenditure. A better method is to build the 
budget around the work program in the first 
place, so that the work program and the 
financial program may be completely inte- 
grated throughout the entire process of bud- 
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get making. Besides, both the administrator 
and the council need work data in order to 
make an intelligent analysis of the depart- 
mental dollar estimates. After the council 
has acted upon the budget the work program 
and the expenditure estimates for each ap- 
propriation can easily be, revised to reflect 
the council’s decision. 

In a great many cities work data are pre- 
sented and discussed by the administrator 
and his department heads, and later on by 
the administrator and the council, but very 
little of it is set down in writing. There is, 
of course, a definite advantage in a written 
work program. It permits a clearer under- 
standing of both the program and the corres- 
ponding dollar estimates by all parties, in- 
cluding the department heads; and it is in- 
dispensable for controlling operations and 
enforcing accountability for performance 
throughout the year. If we believe that the 
work estimates are as important as the 
dollar estimates, then a written submission 
is just as essential for one as for the other. 

Incidentally, we are beginning to get sum- 
marized work data in a few of the budget 
documents submitted to the legislative or 
governing body. Some excellent work along 
this line has been done in Dallas and other 
municipalities. For several years the Ro- 
chester Board of Education has published a 
budget pamphlet in which activity and dol- 
lar data are shown together. In the budget 
of the United States Government the esti- 
mates for each department or major agency 
are prefaced by explanatory text containing 
activity and work data. In the writer’s opin- 
ion the most effective budget document 
which has appeared in recent years is the 
budget of the state of Minnesota for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1941, in which the 
work programs are succinctly summarized 
and interspersed among the corresponding 
dollar data. If these few examples constitute 
a trend it is certainly a most encouraging one 
from the standpoint of effective budgetary 
presentation. Let’s have more of it! 

Some administrators who believe in work 
programming as a basis for budgeting have 
had difficulty in selling the idea to their de- 
partment heads. Many of the latter have 
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come up through the ranks and can handle 
any operating situation—such as a four- 
alarm fire, an outbreak of scarlet fever, or a 
sewer Cave-in—at a moment’s notice, but 
they have never developed a similar skill in 
advance planning of departmental activities 
and finances. In that event the administra- 
tor will need to explain the advantages of 
work programs, instruct his department 
heads in the techniques of administrative 
planning, and install proper records and re- 
ports in order to accumulate the necessary 
work data for future budgets. 

This brings to mind Frank Sweetser’s 
penetrating comment on the nature and pur- 
pose of the budget. He says, “It (the bud- 
get) is a psychological device. Its primary 
purpose is to make people think, to make 
everybody in the entire organization think. 
It is hard work to think. We all need some- 
thing to help make us think.’” 

Indeed, we do need something to help 
make us think. And one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the chief administrator’s job 
is to stimulate and assist his department 
heads in thinking about the budget, not just 
at budget-making time but all through the 
year. With this in mind, the city manager 
of a midwestern city gave each of his depart- 
ment heads a notebook. Then throughout 
the year in staff conferences or individual 
conversations he passed along ideas; such as, 
a departmental reorganization, better work 
methods, or possible economies—all of which 
he wished them to explore as a basis for the 
preparation of next year’s budget. Some- 
times, when doing a little trouble shooting 





“Essentials in Budgeting” in Handbooking Busi- 
ness Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931), p. 1536. 
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in a situation, he would say to the depart- 
ment head, “Now, do you see? That’s the 
sort of thing I want you to put down in your 
notebook for some good, hard thinking. Next 
year when you submit your budget to me, I 
shall be looking for this item, and I shall 
expect you to have the answer.” 


During the year the administrator can 
hold his department heads accountable not 
only for keeping their expenditures within 
the amounts appropriated by the council and 
allotted by him, but also for doing the work 
and achieving the results jointly agreed upon 
when the work programs were approved. If 
the monthly or quarterly reports of both 
work and expenditures are tied into the 
approved work and expenditure programs on 
which the budget was based, then the ad- 
ministrator can exercise real budgetary con- 
trol over the operations of the municipal 
government. 

There’s no denying that the sort of bud- 
geting which we have been discussing here is 
difficult, much more difficult than tradi- 
tional budget methods. Getting such a sys- 
tem started is hard work for both the ad- 
ministrator and his department heads, but 
it is the key to effective budgeting. 


City and county managers, collectively 
through their professional association and 
individually in their own municipalities, have 
pioneered in the development of measure- 
ment standards and work programming. Yet 
we have hardly scratched the surface. One 
does not need to be a prophet to foresee the 
development of new and more effective bud- 
get techniques in the years just ahead. And, 
as in the past, the greatest progress will be 
achieved in the council-manager cities and 
counties. 





HIS (the atomic bomb) may well be one of the most important inventions of all 

time. . . . If we cannot abolish war, we can pretty well count on a considerable 
effect on the layout of our cities and on city planning. The cities have already been 
dispersed by the automobile and more recently by the bomber. If explosives of this 
kind can reach them, our cities will be further dispersed and spread outward... . a 
tendency which is already underway.—W1L11AM F. Ocpurn, professor of sociology, 
University of Chicago, in University of Chicago Round Table radio broadcast on 


August 12, 1945. 








Lessons from Business Management 


Municipal officials will find useful the suggestions on management 
techniques as set forth here in excerpts from articles in recent is- 
sues of leading journals in the field of business administration. 


SOME MAXIMS OF MANAGEMENT* 


HE ART of good management is to 

create an organization which will de- 

velop to its highest point the initiative 
of individuals, consistent with an orderly 
process and cohesiveness of purpose. 

Management is an art, not a science. 
Hence its forms express the personality and 
color of one man: the chief. Through his 
choices, his example, and his instructions, 
the chief creates an extension of himself 
throughout the organization. From this it 
follows that there is no single, royal road to 
building a good organization. Each organi- 
zation must be built to the specific purpose 
in hand, and its form is dependent on the 
ability and characteristics of the persons 
who compose it. 

Take the question of whether the chief 
should dominate and supervise every de- 
tail. That depends partly on the ability of 
the immediate lieutenants. It is best if the 
chief can free himself from daily routine, 
and spend his time scanning for improve- 
ments and in supervising. And yet, there is 
such a thing as getting so far out of touch 
with the daily occurrences that judgments 
become abstract. Every chief must devise 
his own methods of keeping his feet on the 
ground. But this should be possible with- 
out undertaking many burdensome details. 


Should there be a single “number two” 
man, or should there be a group of equally 
important and trusted executives at the next 
level of authority? Should the “number one” 
be a lonely figure, or should he be the leader 
of an equal group, “primus inter pares?” 


*Excerpt reprinted with permission, from article 
by Oswald Knauth, formerly treasurer of R. H. 
Macy & Company and formerly president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Company, New York, in 
Advanced Management, April-June, 1945, Quarterly 
Journal of The Society for the Advancement of 
Management. 


These are not questions of good or bad; they 
are matters of personality. Many solutions 
can work with good results if the personality 
factors are allowed to have effective play . . 


The late Colonel Malcolm C. Rorty had 
a principle which he frequently expounded 
under the title of the “Rule of Three.” In 
practice, it will be found to work. The rule 
is as follows: Whenever an important posi- 
tion is to be filled, search must be con- 
tinued among the possible candidates until 
three have been located, any one of whom 
is considered able to fulfill the duties in- 
volved. The danger to be avoided is that 
management should give up its search after 
only one has been located, who appears to 
have the necessary ability, at the salary in- 
volved. This point is .often reached, after 
many fruitless interviews, until exhaustion 
and the necessity of an early appointment 
lead to a decision .. . 


The remedy is that the sights should be 
raised. If, for instance, a $5,000 salary is 
not sufficient to attract three able men to 
the vacant post, then a $7,500 salary should 
be offered. Management has underestimated 
the caliber of man needed. Such errors of 
judgment are particularly made when a posi- 
tion has been held for a long time by a 
trusted but stupid “old timer,” who has 
never even imagined the possibilities of de- 
velopment involved . . . A low standard has, 
therefore, come to be accepted, until a change 
has forced a new judgment. 


It is impossible for a “number two” man 
to rise above the standards set by the chief. 
If the chief is mediocre, the whole organi- 
zation is mediocre . . . It has been tried times 
without number to save a faithful, popular 
but inadequate manager by forcing on him 
a superior assistant... . 
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Every organization must be built around 
a specific purpose. When the purpose 
changes, the organization must be changed, 
almost from top to bottom. Attempts at 
adaptation lead to a confused muddle. .. . 

Some years ago Lord and Taylor was trans- 
formed from a worthy, promotional enter- 
prise into a high style, nonpromotional store. 
Out of the top fifty executives, only twenty 
could adapt themselves. It was not that they 
did not try, or that they did not have ability. 
It was rather that they had been selected 
for one set of qualities, and suddenly found 
that other qualities were demanded by the 
new management. 

Sometimes you will hear a new manager, 
after taking over a rundown enterprise, 
boast that he did not replace a single one of 
the members of the organization that he 
found; he merely gave them new guidance. 
It is a false boast. When this is analyzed 
closely, it is found that he did not make any 
important change of policy. He was skating 
along, trusting to luck... . 

Management must ever be ready to make 
a new layout that will work. So much of the 
value of every person is local to the organi- 
zation he is in that it is not possible to trust 
to finding a replacement at just the right mo- 
ment. All of this causes extra expense and 
friction, but it is just part of the scheme 
of things. 

The preceding maxims have been of a 
positive character. They are diffcult to ap- 
praise, for there is frequently a wide choice 
of methods, any of which is good under the 
given conditions of personality and objec- 
tives. The maxims which follow, are nega- 
tive, in the sense that they are errors fre- 
quently made and are always wrong. These 
errors are comparatively easy to recognize, 
but difficult to avoid. 

The most usual fault is an overlapping of 
functions. This arises from a lack of clarity 
on the part of the chief in outlining limits. . . 
It is comparatively easy to point out this 
type of error, but in practice difficult to 
avoid. Reasons of expediency, force of per- 
sonality and desire to avoid open conflict 
all unite in permitting the overldp. . . 
Overlapping of functions is not a one-time 


fault; it keeps creeping in and requires con- 
tinual elimination. . . . 

It sometimes happens that two important 
men in an organization so greatly dislike 
each other that they do not speak. .. . When 
this impedes operation, it must be dealt with 
by the chief. It cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. There are three possible solutions: 
both must leave; one or the other must be 
selected to remain; or they both must agree 
to overcome their feelings in their internal 
relations. . 

The repeated appointment of mediocrity 
to positions requiring judgment and initia- 
tive heralds the breakdown of any organiza- 
tion. . . . The dominance of mediocre ade- 
quacy means disintegration, for every or- 
ganization is either on the upgrade or down- 
grade. It never remains on a level... . 

Failure to weed out the unfit is a corol- 
lary to the appointment of mediocrity. This 
is one of the most obvious marks of bad 
management, and among the most common. 
For change in the important parts of the 
organization by the chief requires that he 
fly in the face of tradition, stability, loyalty, 
and friendship, which are also vital aspects 
of any organization. It is a gruelling task; 
yet it is the test of good organization. 

Among the most common faults of man- 
agement is the use of the same report for 
operation and for statistical purposes. It is 
reported, for instance, that 20 machines were 
turned out last week when 40 were expected. 
As an operational report, it obviously means 
that something must be done to speed up the 
production of those particular machines. 
That calls for a study of the reasons for the 
shortage and pressure to correct the cause. 
But if the report is also used for a public 
or private “bawling out,” then future re- 
ports will be so doctored as to conceal any 
shortcomings. . . . This is the wrong method. 
The chief must establish standards of his 
own to discover whether his aides are on the 
job. This requires ingenuity, and it is 
laziness on his part to seek some easy solu- 
tion. 

Petty annoyances are rife in every organi- 
zation. They must be, for it is a strain on 
individual independence to adapt itself to 
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the routines and necessities demanded by 
regimentation. Some of these annoyances 
cannot be removed, but they can be miti- 
gated. The great act of subordinating one’s 
own freedom to the necessities of routine can 
be overcome by almost everyone. The logic 
is so clear that it can be mentally accepted. 
But the small irritations which are permitted 
to persist wear out tempers and loyalties. . . 

An anonymous complaint box is the most 
obvious form of discovering irritations. The 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


HENEVER a top executive talks 

frankly about his biggest worries you 

will find they have to do with people. 
His toughest problems are: union-manage- 
ment relationship, finding the right man for 
an important post, frictions between depart- 
ment heads, low morale, or lack of coopera- 
tion. What workers (supervisors and execu- 
tives are workers, too) do depends upon how 
they feel. In brief, the biggest headaches of 
top management are caused largely by the 
heartaches of the workers. 

The major problem of top management is 
to put into daily operations more effective 
human relation techniques based upon what 
human beings are and a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of what they want. Top manage- 
ment knows a lot more about materials, 
equipment, and methods than it does about 
men. Management must: (1) understand 
workers as human beings; (2) train execu- 
tives and supervisors in the technique and 
skills of human relations; and (3) formulate 
a progressive philosophy of human relations 
—not merely a set of devices to avoid 
trouble. 

Management will understand people better 
when it recognizes that everyone has certain 
basic wants and sets up personnel policies, 
procedures, and practices to provide for 
them. Security is man’s most absorbing con- 
cern and everything management can do to 


*Paraphrased with permission from Thomas H. 
Nelson, management consultant with Rogers and 
Slade Company, in Personnel Administration, De- 
cember, 1944, pp. 1-7, official publication of the 
Society for Personnel Administration. 
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trouble with this is that when the complaint 
is not corrected, a cynical attitude will grow 
in the employee. Departmental sponsors, 
selected by employees or chosen from above; 
independent unions; and finally the repre- 
sentative of a labor union, are all methods of 
bringing these annoyances to light. All of 
these, however, are make-shifts; they cor- 
rect the faults too late. Loyalty has already 
been bruised. The only real solution is an 
intuitive and alert management. 


IN MANAGEMENT* 


minimize this fear and assure security results 
in larger productivity and greater loyalty on 
the part of the worker. Recognition, the de- 
sire to be noticed, is a basic want and a pow- 
erful incentive which management can util- 
ize. Response, the feeling of influence and of 
being a part of a group, is one of the most 
powerful motivations in life and might like- 
wise be in work. New experience, so essen- 
tial to human satisfaction, is the difference 
between a prisoner and a free man, a happy 
worker and a drudge. Devotion to cause 
should be a desire fulfilled at least in part 
by a job. We will cure most of the heartaches 
of workers and eliminate most of the head- 
aches of management when work provides 
satisfaction for the basic wants of indi- 
viduals. 

An ounce of human understanding is worth 
a ton of engineering or administrative skill 
in solving a specific problem in human rela- 
tions. All bosses need to be expert in han- 
dling grievances and complaints. A few of 
the techniques which a leader must learn in 
dealing with human relations are: to correct 
mistakes and administer discipline; to give 
recognition and express appreciation; to 
build morale and win cooperation; to develop 
personal poise and self-confidence which de- 
note emotional stability and maturity; to be 
a leader, not a driver, as a boss. 

To enlist the enthusiastic cooperation of 
others in achieving “group” determined 
goals, policies, and plans, a leader must have 
the ability: (1) to understand the needs of 
human beings; (2) to weld persons into 
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willing and enthusiastic teamwork; to or- 
ganize human effort, which is more complex 
than the science of combining chemical ele- 
ments; (4) to get back of the steering wheel 
of his own mental equipment so that in deal- 
ing with irritating and harassing problems 
his decisions will be intelligent and not emo- 
tional; to express himself effectively in in- 
structing, persuading, or inspiring human 
effort. 

Leadership can best be developed by 
coaching and drilling the student in actual 
situations. The instructor (probably the 
manager in a city) watches his students (the 
department heads and supervisors) perform; 
he diagnoses individual emotional, mental, 
and personality handicaps and prescribes 
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specific remedial exercises to be practiced. 
The results are changed attitudes, changed 
methods of thinking, changed habits of be- 
havior—all learned from actual experience 
under the guidance of an instructor who per- 
forms more like a football coach than the 
classroom instructor. 

But mere techniques in the handling of 
human relations are not enough. To be ef- 
fective, they must be based upon philosophy 
that treats individuals as ends in them- 
selves and not as a means to something else, 
that assumes that individuals can be changed 
more effectively by helping them than by 
hurting them, and that deals with each indi- 
vidual not only as he is, but in the light of 
what he may become. 


ART OF MAKING DECISIONS* 


T WILL be admitted that we need a 
greater degree of democracy both in 
government and in industry if they are 

to serve populations desiring to lead demo- 
cratic lives, as contrasted with lives some 
few of*them privileged and the remainder 
unprivileged in varying degree. Note in this 
connection the increasing tendency toward 
the over-estimation of the top man in all 
organizations, whether it be the President 
of the Republic, the general manager of al- 
most any industrial plant or the foreman on 
a road gang. Over-rating our leaders not 
only burdens them but perhaps, of even 
greater importance, detracts from the dig- 
nity and status of everybody below... . 
Except on rare occasions industry operates 
under “The Illusion of Final Authority”— 
not recognizing, as the late Mary P. Follett 
has pointed out, that authority, as contrasted 
with comniand in military parlance, must be 
functional and that functional authority is 
but the counterpart of a very definite func- 
tional responsibility. This capacity is de- 





*Excerpt, reprinted with permission, from article 
by Morris L. Cooke, consulting management engi- 
neer, in “On Some Commanding Aspects of the 
American Man of Business,” Advanced Manage- 
ment, October-December, 1944, Quarterly Journal 


of the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. 


veloped by encouraging in every one the 
maximum of appropriate responsibility. 
Knowing how thus becomes the essence of 
authority. Under modern democratic or- 
ganization, authority should stream up from 
those who command the local facts quite as 
much as down from those who, because of 
position, are compelled to make final and 
inclusive decisions—decisions in almost all 
cases dictated solely by the facts when they 
have been competently assembled. “An exe- 
cutive decision,” be it remembered, “is only 
a moment in a process. The growth of a de- 
cision, the accumulation of authority, not the 
final step, is what we most need to study.” 
The leader should constantly be at pains to 
minimize his own job in order to emphasize 
the importance of others—especially of those 
in the organization whom he outranks. 


We often hear it said that the top man 
in an organization should not have anything 
to do, that if he is the man for the job he 
should surround himself with good people 
and let them make the decisions or do the 
work, however you view the task. If there 
is even a modicum of truth in the principle, 
it is equally applicable to the boss’s chief 
assistants and so on down the line. In other 
words, we are wise to let the bottom-most 
group decide everything they can. . 














Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 











Provisions in Bus Franchise 


What matters should be considered for in- 
clusion in a franchise covering the opera- 
tion of motor bus lines? 


BUS FRANCHISE generally requires 
the company to furnish liability insur- 
ance, provides for the approval by the city 
of the equipment to be used, provides for 
the compliance with regulations as to the 
number of passengers, terminals, places of 
discharge and taking on passengers, provides 
for exits, speed, streets on which buses are 
to operate, and provides for adequate trans- 
portation, including regular routes and uni- 
form schedules. For example, one of the 
newest bus franchises, a 15-year franchise 
recently granted by Saginaw,. Michigan, 
provides that the council may fix the routes, 
approve the specifications for motor buses 
before purchase by the company, determine 
the color of the buses all of which are to be 
painted uniformly, require the company to 
substitute a new method of transportation 
if and when motor buses become impracti- 
cable or obsolete, fix the frequency of service 
and routes to be traversed, fix the number 
of buses to be operated upon each route, 
specify the seating capacity, ventilation, 
heating, and sanitation, fix the rates to be 
charged, and otherwise make rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the safety, 
welfare, and convenience of the public. 
The Saginaw franchise fixes fares at five 
cents, school children at six tickets for 25 
cents, with policemen and firemen in uni- 
form carried free. Transfers are issued to 
passengers on payment of one cent additional 
fare and free to school children. The coun- 
cil retains the right to change the fares sub- 
ject to arbitration, and also reserves the 
right to inspect the books and records of the 


company. The company is required to carry 
insurance against loss or damage in an 
amount of not less than $5,000 for the injury 
or death of one person, not more than 
$50,000 for injuries or deaths sustained in 
any one accident, and not less than $2,000 
for damage to property. 


The franchise provides that matters on 
which the company and council are unable 
to agree are to be referred to a board com- 
posed of one arbitrator named by the com- 
pany, one by the council, and the two thus 
named are to appoint a third. The decision 
of this board is final and binding on both 
the company and the council. 


The franchise reserves for the city the 
right at any time to buy and take over all 
of the property of the company. The city 
agrees that it will prohibit the operation of 
other vehicles in competition with the com- 
pany. The franchise provides that the com- 
pany is to pay to the city $1.50 a year for 
each passenger seat, using as a basis the 
maximum number of seats used in any one 
day. 

The Saginaw franchise is representative of 
the best franchises. It is important for the 
city to retain definite control and determine 
major policies affecting the public interest, 
such as control over the standard of service, 
routes, and rates. The franchise should pro- 
vide for a definite basis of successive fare 
adjustment and for determination of the 
purchase price if in the future the city 
should decide upon municipal acquisition. 
The city should receive complete data on 
company revenues and expenses and such 
operating data as may be required. The 
municipal official responsible for carrying 
out the provisions of the franchise should 
receive periodical reports, conduct inspec- 
tions and audits, make comprehensive sur 
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veys at least once a year, and present recom- 
mendations to the council. 


For further information on local transpor- 
tation problems see the following articles by 
John Bauer in Pustic MANAGEMENT: “Re- 
adjusting Mass Transportation Facilities,” 
June, 1938; “Formulating A Mass Transpor- 
tation Program,” July, 1938; “Municipal 
Responsibility For Effective Public Utility 
Regulation,” August, 1937; and “Modern- 
izing the Public Utility Franchise,” August, 
1939. Information on bus franchise taxes 
or fees in 34 cities is contained in a report 
entitled Bus Franchises, published in 1937 
by the American Municipal Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Other bus 
franchises which may be reviewed with bene- 
fit are those of Pasadena, California; Flint, 
Michigan; and Norfolk, Virginia. 





Procedure in Acquiring Privately Owned 
Utilities 
What procedure should a city follow in the 
acquisition of a privately owned utility? 


HE TERMS of the franchise under 

which the private company operates 
may determine the method of acquisition, 
that is, whether the city has the right at cer- 
tain specified times to acquire the property 
by negotiation or whether it must be ac- 
quired through condemnation proceedings. 
Negotiation is preferable to condemnation 
where it can be carried through on a reason- 
able basis as may be provided even in a long- 
term franchise. The conditions may be fixed 
also by the general laws of the state. 


The first step is to have a complete survey 
and report made by a reliable firm of con- 
sultants covering the plant cost and depre- 
ciation of the properties, the adequacy of 
the present system, needed improvements 
and extensions, probable operating costs, and 
new sources of supply that can be developed 
if needed. The consultants can also advise 
the chief administrator and council regard- 
ing the procedure to follow in their negotia- 
tions with the private utility and in the 


development of a plan for financing the 
utility when it has been acquired. 


When the acquisition of the system has 
been authorized a valuation board may be 
set up to determine a fair price. Such a 
board generally consists of a representative 
appointed by the city, one by the company, 
and the third by the two already selected, or 
perhaps by the chief municipal administra- 
tor and the executive of the private utility 
concerned. This board would consider all 
the factors and recommend a price at which 
the property should be taken over. Legal 
advice should be constantly available on the 
power of the city to make the purchase, and 
the legal correctness of each step and opera- 
tion should be checked. 


Proper determination of the purchase price 
is of prime importance. This should of 
course be fair to the company, but also to 
the community, whose future development 
and welfare will depend in part on low utility 
rates. In general, the price should be equal 
to the net unimpaired investment in the 
properties: their original cost, less their ex- 
isting depreciation, plus working capital. 
This is the amount on which the private 
company is entitled to obtain a fair return, 
and it furnishes the equitable measure of the 
price to be paid by the city. In some in- 
stances special considerations may properly 
be taken into account. Where the fair price 
can be attained through negotiation or the 
medium of a valuation board, this would 
furnish the simplest and most expeditious 
course. In most instances, however, the com- 
pany may not be willing to sell at or near the 
intrinsic fair value and will insist on a price 
predicated largely on existing earnings at 
prevailing high rates. In this event con- 
demnation is the best course of action, and 
the procedure should be carefully planned 
through the consultants. Whether it is or 
is not used, the city should have the legal 
right of condemnation. This right would 
facilitate negotiations or agreement through 
a special valuation board. 

If a bond issue must be approved by the 
voters, perhaps the next step is the prepara- 
tion of a leaflet or circular stating the rea- 
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sons for municipal acquisition and operation 
of the utility, outlining plans for improving 
the service, stating what changes, if any, 
would be made in rates, and indicating how 
the city proposes to acquire and finance the 
system. This pamphlet would be widely dis- 
tributed among the voters prior to the ref- 
erendum on the bonds. Provisions should 
also be made for adequate public discussion 
of what is involved. The danger is that most 
voters will remain virtually uninformed and 
will not vote, leaving the decision to a mi- 
nority and to specially affected groups. 
The next step is to issue the bonds, and 
revenue bonds are generally used, especially 
where the constitutional debt limit would 
preclude the issuance of general credit bonds. 
The advice and assistance of disinterested 
consultants should be used. The city should 
not secure the services of a banking nego- 
tiator with an interest in the results. There 
is a danger that the city may have a pro- 
fusion of advice from bankers who may 
profit greatly from the sale of private utili- 
ties to municipalities. Investment banking 
houses occasionally have made the financial 
path too easy for a municipality, and the 
future results too burdensome upon the con- 
sumers and the community at large. 
Municipal officials also should consider the 
type of organization set-up for the utility. 
It is often suggested that a separate board 
be established in order to keep the utility 
out of politics. The trend, however, appears 
to be away from independent administrative 
boards toward departments headed by direc- 
tors appointed by and responsible to the 
chief municipal administrators. In ordinary 
municipal functions, boards are likely to be 
uncooperative with other municipal agencies. 
Then too, there is no more reason for hav- 
ing a board for the water utility, for ex- 
ample, than for the fire, police, public works, 
parks, or other departments. General poli- 
cies regarding the utility should, in any 
case, be determined by the city council, but 
a separate board in some cities has advan- 
tages of financial and: operating flexibility 
that may be more difficult to obtain under 
the department form. There are probably 
no conclusive reasons for board or de- 
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partment, and the propriety of the choice 
will depend primarily on local conditions. 
—JoHN Bauer, director, American Public 
Utilities Bureau, New York. 





Council Approval of Payments 


Is it necessary for the city council to ap- 
prove claims against the city? 


N SOME of the larger cities and in many 
small municipalities the city council still 
inspects and approves the individual claims 
against the city before the checks are mailed. 
Even though not legally required to do so, 
some councils review such claims in the hope 
of exercising more adequate supervision over 
financial affairs. Other reasons for this prac- 
tice may be the lack of good budgeting and 
purchasing procedures or the inadequacy of 
the financial reports submitted by the ad- 
ministrator to the council. Perhaps a few 
city councils persist in reviewing claims 
simply because it is a custom of long stand- 
ing. Whatever the reason, the council is cer- 
tainly within its rights if it persists in doing 
this work and the administrator should of 
course comply with the wishes of the council. 


From the standpoint of good management, 
however, it is not necessary for the city 
council to approve each claim presented for 
payment before disbursement is made. The 
council should determine the necessity and 
wisdom of purchasing equipment and mate- 
rials before the budget is adopted and appro- 
priations are made. After that, the city coun- 
cil need only be sure that throughout the 
fiscal year the expenditures remain within 
the appropriations, that charter and legal re- 
quirements are observed, and that all items 
are properly audited and approved before 
being paid. The council should receive pe- 
riodic financial reports on expenditures to 
date compared with previous periods and 
with budget allotments and work programs. 
When these procedures are observed the 
council should not be expected to review de- 
tailed lists of claims; the council still retains 
control over expenditures as well as over the 
administration. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OUSING. The Wagner-Ellender omni- 

bus housing and urban redevelopment 
bill (S. 1342), introduced on August 1 is 
the most important housing legislation be- 
fore Congress. Other bills, some competing 
measures, may also be drafted before the 
hearings on the Wagner-Ellender bill are 
concluded. Under the bill the National 
Housing Agency would provide rehabilita- 
tion loans to local public agencies for re- 
pairing or remodeling residential housing. 
Primarily, however, the bill proposes federal 
loans or grants to local governments to help 
pay the cost of acquiring land, removing 
buildings, and improving streets and other 
facilities in the redevelopment of blighted 
areas. The bill represents an attempt to pool 
federal and local government credit for the 
purpose of eliminating blighted areas and to 
rehabilitate others before blight sets in. The 
Wagner-Ellender bill contemplates that 
housing development plans will be prepared 
locally, with the city certifying to the need 
for the project and its consistency with total 
community needs. Local officials would also 
certify that displaced families will be ade- 
quately housed. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority has 
announced plans for the sale of undeveloped 
land in Greendale, Wisconsin, one of the 
three federally owned towns, containing 
room for some 3,000 additional dwellings. 
Sales would be made on condition that the 
greenbelt character of the community be pre- 
served. The next step will be the sale of the 
637 existing Greendale homes, which will be 
undertaken later. Similar plans will be made 
later for the disposal of Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, and of Greenhills near Cincinnati. 

Airports. More than 200 airports in 41 
States are now available to cities as munici- 
pal airports, according to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. These fields, now leased 
by the CAA as intermediate fields, can be 
taken over if the cities agree to operate the 


fields so that they are always available for 
emergency landings. Most of the fields have 
turf runways, a few have paved runways, 
but none are equipped to fuel planes. A few 
cities are operating an airport of this type 
on a joint basis with the CAA; the city 1s 
responsible for the airport surface and other 
facilities and the CAA for the beacon and 
the lighting. 

The Senate on September 12 passed the 
McCarren airport aid bill (S. 2) authorizing 
a $375,000,000 federal-aid airport program 
to construct 3,000 new airports and to im- 
prove 1,600 of the 3,000 existing airports. 
Under a matching program, with federal aid 
channeled through the state governments, 
the funds would be available at the rate of 
$75,000,000 a year for the next five years, 
provided the states and local governments 
match the federal grants. Under the terms of 
the bill, 65 per cent of the money must be 
used for smaller airports and 35 per cent for 
the larger airports in city areas. The bill 
originally proposed federal aid at $100,- 
000,000 a year, but a compromise was 
reached on $75,000,000 atfer rejection of an 
amendment reducing the aid to $50,000,000. 
The Senate bill now goes to the House where 
the CAA will continue to back the original 
$100,000,000 aid proposal as the minimum 
required to finance the national airport pro- 
gram announced last November. If the 
House upholds the Senate some of the air- 
ports scheduled for construction in the 
CAA’s national plan probably would be 
eliminated. 


Civilian Defense Property. Cities may 
now purchase at reduced prices OCD fire 
equipment and other property in their cus- 
tody on a loan basis. According to the Office 
of Civilian Defense Property in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce each municipality has 
been asked to list on OCDP form No. 300 
the quantities of this property which it de- 
sires to buy and to indicate the property it 
does not wish to buy and which is available 
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for return by collection at a central point. A 
city may purchase a 500 gym. trailer fire 
fighting pumping unit at $482.91 according 
to the price list which also has been sent to 
all cities. Protective property not bought by 
the city to which it is charged will be offered 
for sale to other local governments. . 

OPA Price Controls on Building Materials. 
Instead of using 1942 freeze or margin con- 
trol of prices as was done during the war, 
work is now well under way to set dollar 
and cent prices on 80 per cent of building 
materials and residential construction items 
without changing the general level of prices. 
Some ceilings are being fixed on an area-wide 
basis to allow for local and regional varia- 
tions in costs and prices. Nationwide retail 
dollar and cent prices are also being planned 
on hardware items such as locks, hinges, 
padlocks and on plumbing and heating ma- 
terials, and other mechanical equipment. 
Wartime price control of building materials, 
which make up one-half of the costs of con- 
struction, had the effect of holding the gen- 
eral level of prices, with the exception of 
lumber, down to an 18 per cent rise above 
prewar levels. 


Off-Street Parking Space 
Required in Plans for New Buildings 


WO counties, Henrico County, Vir- 

ginia, and Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, have recently adopted ordinances re- 
quiring that off-street parking space be pro- 
vided in plans for commercial or industrial 
buildings, theatres, or churches before per- 
mits for building are issued. Henrico County 
requires in addition parking space for one 
automobile for each family dwelling unit. 
Henrico County, with a,population of 41,960 
in 1940, surrounds the city of Richmond, 
and Montgomery County (83,912) adjoins 
the District of Columbia. 

Theatres, auditoriums, stadiums, and 
other recreational establishments are treated 
alike in the two ordinances, Montgomery 
County requiring one parking space for every 
six seats and Henrico County one for every 
four seats. Henrico County requires each 
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hospital and sanitarium to supply one park- 
ing space for every 300 square feet of sleep- 
ing room area. In the case of restaurants 
Montgomery County requires off-street park- 
ing space for every 50 square feet of floor 
area. 

The Henrico County ordinance requires 
new manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments to provide one off-street parking 
space for every three employees. The Mont- 
gomery ordinance says that for éach one- 
story commercial building devoted to retail 
trade, one off-street parking space for each 
300 square feet of floor area must be avail- 
able. For each commercial building of more 
than one story, one parking space for each 
300 square feet of ground floor area and one 
parking space for each 500 square feet of 
upper floor space must be provided. For of- 
fice buildings the latter requirement is re- 
duced to one parking space for each 750 
square feet of upper floor area. 


With regard to parking space for hotels, 
the Montgomery ordinance requires one 
space for each 500 square feet of sleeping 
room area, and the Henrico law one space 
for each three guest rooms. 


As to the location of the off-street park- 
ing, Montgomery County states it is to be 
located on the site or conveniently near to 
the main building that the facility is sup- 
posed to serve. In Henrico County the off- 
street parking space is to be located not 
more than 400 feet from the principal build- 
ing, although in the case of hotels the board 
of zoning appeals may approve other space. 
Off-street space for the loading and unload- 
ing of goods and materials must be provided 
by commercial concerns, hotels, and institu- 
tions in Henrico County. 


Adopt Policy on Reinstating 
Employees Back From Military Service 


RECENT survey of public policy and 
practice regarding the reinstatement 

of employees returning from military service, 
made by the Civil Service Assembly of 
United States and Canada, shows that nearly 
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all state and local governments are taking 
steps to the end that no such employees will 
lose any employment rights or privileges. In 
publishing a summary of its survey, CSA in- 
dicated that the information secured might 
enable municipal administrators to appraise 
the policies of their own agencies in the light 
of current practices and trends in cities in 
general. Ninety-seven public personnel 
agencies, including 54 cities, supplied infor- 
mation which is briefly summarized here. 


Most agencies require the veteran to have 
an honorable discharge to secure reinstate- 
ment privileges. Employees are required to 
undergo some kind of physical or medical 
examination before being placed back on the 
job. Bridgeport, Connecticut, supplements 
its medical examination with a psychiatric 
review of some instances. St. Louis reex- 
amines all veterans if the original appoint- 
ment required a physical examination. Some 
agencies contemplate placement of physi- 
cally handicapped veterans in another job 
at the same or lower level if he is unable to 
fill his former position. 


The maximum number of days within 
which an employee can apply for reinstate- 
ment after being discharged from military 
service ranges all the way from 30 days to 
“no limit.” But 56 agencies allow a period 
of 90 days, 11 allow 40 days, and 10 allow 
60 days. 

A special person or unit has been desig- 
nated in 35 agencies for the handling of re- 
instatements and other related veteran mat- 
ters. In Phoenix, Arizona, Akron, Ohio, and 
Alexandria, Louisiana, the director of per- 
sonnel handles reinstatements. 


Fifty-five agencies permit the veteran ad- 
ditional leave in order to take advantage 
of the “GI” educational program. Only six 
agencies attach a condition that the training 
must benefit his work with the local govern- 
ment. 


Time spent in military service is included 
in computing credit for vacation leave in 24 
agencies and for sick leave in 30. In the 
great majority of cases the basis on which 
credit accumulates during military leave is 
the same as during civilian service. 


Time spent in the armed forces is counted 
in determining service credit for retirement 
purposes by 67 agencies. In the greatest 
number of cases the employee pays his own 
contribution to the retirement system for 
the period during which he was in military 
service either while in service or upon his 
return. The jurisdiction pays the employees’ 
contribution in 16 cases. 

Results show that 86 of the 97 agencies 
keep a central set of records concerning em- 
ployees on military leave, and that the ma- 
jority of agencies keep information concern- 
ing their employees on military leave where 
it will be readily available for reinstatement 
purposes. 


A trend highlighted by the survey is the 
increasing attention being given to individ- 
ual treatment in veterans’ cases. In nu- 
merous instances, according to the Assembly, 
agencies reported in answer to inquiries 
about their practices on specific points that 
“each case is considered on its own merits.” 
In other words, returning servicemen are 
not considered as a group but as individual 
cases which need and will receive the indi- 
vidual attention of the proper officials in 
arranging their most satisfactory adjustment 
to civilian life. 

Although public jurisdictions other than 
the federal government are not required by 
law to hold open positions for men and 
women in the armed services, as is private 
industry, nearly all public agencies have 
elected to follow both the letter and spirit of 
the Selective Service Act. 


Senate Committee Recommends 
Broad Urban Redeveloment Program 


HE determination of housing require- 

ments shall be primarily the respon- 
sibility of the community and not of the 
federal government. This policy is suggested 
in a report, entitled Postwar Housing, issued 
by a subcommittee on housing and urban 
development of the Senate Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning. 
The report was issued on the same day 
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(August |) that the Wagner-Ellender hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate. The committee’s re- 
port, based on hearings held from June, 
1944, to February 7 of this year, suggests 
federal policy with regard to housing and 
the form of organization that should carry 
out the policy. 


The primary interest of the federal gov- 
ernment would be to assure that sufficient 
funds and credits are always available 
for local use. Federal financial aid for 
urban redevelopment would be of a “pro- 
visional and experimental character’ with 
an annual federal contribution of $4,000,000, 
increased by a like amount every year for 
_ four years. This aid should, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, cover not only areas to be 
redeveloped for residential use, or areas now 
predominantly residential in character, 
but also the removal of unsafe and unsani- 
tary buildings. Furthermore, the committee 
would not require that land cleared with 
federal aid be used solely for housing. The 
municipality would need to match one-half 
the federal grant covering the difference be- 
tween land acquisition and building demoli- 
tion costs and the recovery through sale or 
lease. 

Another phase of the redevelopment pro- 
gram is that interim long-term loans would 
be made available to cities to pay for site 
acquisition and building demolition. For this 
purpose the committee recommends $50,- 
000,000 for the first year and $50,000,000 
additional for each year for the four ensuing 
years. : 

The committee also recognizes the need 
for public housing and recommends a fed- 
eral contribution of $22,000,000 the first 
year, with an increase of a like amount each 
year for the next four years to provide 500,- 
000 low-rent family units. This would be 
a continuation of the federal-aid program 
inaugurated under the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937. Local governments would 
be asked to declare the extent of their sub- 
sidy to assure low rentals. A 20 per cent 
differential between rentals for public and 
private housing is considered by the com- 
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mittee as necessary to prevent competition 
between public and private housing. The 
committee believes that continuous surveys 
should be conducted to make certain that 
public housing is used only by families 
needing such housing. ; 


Administrative Employees Train 
On the Job, City Pays Cost 


AN DIEGO, California, has inaugur- 

ated a group in-service training course 
for 20 municipal administrative officials and 
employees who are enrolled in a course of 
municipal public works administration, and 
it is expected that a similar course will be 
started about September 15 in municipal 
police administration for officers above the 
rank of sergeant. A member of the first 
group is enrolled in the correspondence 
course on public works which is offered by 
the Institute for Training in Municipal Ad- 
ministration conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. Each member 
of the group has a copy of the ICMA text- 
book used in the course, with the city paying 
the total cost. 

Two sessions are devoted to each subject. 
At the first session on each subject the group 
hears a lecture by a specialist, and at the 
second session three or four members of the 
group report on what they have found 
through research and study. Then the entire 
group enters into a discussion which stimu- 
lates thinking and brings out new ideas. 
Members of the public works course include 
the traffic engineer, personnel director, su- 
perintendent of the water department, assist- 
ant to the city manager, personnel examiner, 
sanitary engineer, public works cost account- 
ant, several engineers and foremen in the 
water and street departments, and the assist- 
ant planning engineer. 

The police administration course of the 
ICMA will be used for upgrading to the rank 
oi lieutenant and captain. These sessions 
will be conducted in the same manner as 
those in the public works training course.— 
VERNE ParKER, training officer, San Diego 
Civil Service Commission. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
During the first 28 weeks of 1945 construction 
contracts totaled $955,984,000, 2 per cent lower 
than the same period of 1944. Public construc- 
tion totaled $676,184,000, 11 per cent lower 
than last year. Of the public total, $528,441,000 
was for federal work, 17 per cent below 1944, 
and $147,743,000 was for state and municipal 
work, 21 per cent above a year ago. Private 
construction totaled $279,800,000, 32 per cent 
above 1944. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; other building, $150,000. 


INDEX COST OF LIVING TRENDS 





1941 1942 1943 1944 5; FmMaAMSi Ss ASOND 
1945 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 129.4 on July 
15, 1945, as compared with 129.0 on June 15, 
1945 (1935-39100). The family food bill was 
up 0.3 per cent and there were scattered in- 
creases in the prices of clothing, housefurnish- 
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2.6 per cent from July 1944, the largest in- 
creases being 5.4 per cent in the cost of clothing 
and 4.8 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings. 
Living costs on July 15, 1945 were 28.4 per 
cent above those of January 15, 1941, and 31.2 
per cent above those of August 15, 1939. This 
index doeg not reflect, however, additional war- 
time increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.64 on 
September 1, 1945 as compared with 1.46 on 
August 1, 1945. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,030 in July, 1945, which was 15 per 
cent more than in July, 1944, and 11 per cent 
more than in June, 1943. 











What American Cities Are Doing™ 








Citizens to Help in Planning 

HE city plan commission of New Haven, 

Connecticut (160,605), recently issued a 
pamphlet, entitled Zomorrow is Here, which 
points out possible improvements in local con- 
ditions. A business reply postcard attached to 
the report contains a list of 10 activities or 
facilities, and citizens are requested to indicate 
in order of importance those requiring “the 
most urgent attention.” The citizen is also re- 
quested to answer such questions as: “Would 
you like to see New Haven develop according 
to the principles outlined here?” ‘What civic 
improvements do you think the city should 
make immediate plans for?” 


Shorter Hours and More Pay 

The Massachusetts legislature in June adopted 
a law which provides that the average week 
of duty for firemen in any year, other than 
hours during which members may be summoned 
and kept on duty because of conflagrations, shall 
not exceed 48 hours, provided the citizens by 
a referendum adopt the provisions of the act. 
Toledo, Ohio, recently passed an ordinance re- 
affirming the intention of the council to establish 
a 48-hour week for firemen, and providing a 
basic salary of $215 per month for the position 
of firemen, plus an additional amount “for any 
and all time and overtime in excess of 48 hours” 
which may be worked until the 48-hour week is 
put into effect. For the first year ending June 
30, 1946, this amount is $10 per month for 
firemen, and is increased each year by $10. 
Sedalia, Missouri (20,428), recently adopted an 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
oi Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


ordinance providing that the work hours for the 
police department be reduced from 12 to 8 
hours, that the work week be reduced from 
7 to 6 days, and that salaries be increased $30 
per month to make a patrolman’s pay $1,890 
for the first year on the force. 


Improving Intergovernmental Relations 


State, county, and municipal officials of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California, met in Portland, 
Oregon, late in June and organized the Pacific 
Coast Board of Intergovernmental Relations. 
The purpose of the new group is to facilitate 
the handling of administrative problems calling 
for cooperation or for the elimination of du- 
plication between the several levels of govern- 
ment, the pooling of facts regarding economic 
and social conditions in the three states, and 
cooperative planning for dealing with these 
problems constructively. This new organization 
will assure that representatives of city, county, 
state, and federal governments will meet from 
time to time to discuss common administrative 
problems. Municipal officials have been asked 
to make suggestions for the improvement of 
administrative relationships with state and 
federal bureaus or departments. 


Atomic Bomb City Builds Library 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee (population 75,000), 
the “City of the Atomic Bomb” in a little 
more than one year built up a public library of 
some 9,806 books, with 10,801 registered readers 
and a circulation of 115,544. Sponsored by a 
local recreation and welfare association, the 
public library provides free services to all resi- 
dents and special traveling library services to 
both adults and children. 


Warning on Special Assessments 

City officials are warned against the misuse 
of special assessments and too rapid subdivision 
of undeveloped land in a report recently issued 
by the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
To protect the city from poor financing methods 
the report suggests that cities should examine 
the tax-paying ability of the property involved 
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and also the value of the improvement relative 
to the value of the property. If the improve- 
ments are warranted, the city should demand an 
advance deposit to cover a substantial portion 
of the total cost. Strict zoning, building, and 
subdivision regulations should be adopted to 
prevent the use of special assessments on areas 
that cannot be economically subdivided. Repeti- 
tion of the mistakes of the past will be avoided, 
according to the report, only through firm and 
decisive action taken now. 


Traffic Safety Work Gets Results 


Long Beach, California (164,271), where 
Samuel E. Vickers is city manager, is conduct- 
ing a’ continuous and intensive traffic safety 
campaign to prevent accidents and save lives. 
The campaign was begun early in 1944 and 
only 34 lives were lost in traffic accidents last 
year as compared with 57 in 1943. Coupled with 
more strict police enforcement, the program 
includes the use of handbills, placards, bill- 
boards, radio broadcasts, “movie trailers” on 
junior traffic control and on pedestrian safety, 
and the installation of safety lighting. Long 
Beach was one of the winners in the 1944 
California “Annual Safe Cities Contest” spon- 
sored by the California Safety Council. 


Garbage Disposal by Landfill and Incineration 


Recent state-wide surveys of garbage collec- 
tion and disposal practices of cities in the states 
of Minnesota and Washington indicate that 11 
cities in Minnesota and 27 cities in Washington 
now use the sanitary landfill method of disposal. 
Of the Minnesota cities only four have popula- 
tions over 5,000: Albert Lea, St. Louis Park. 
Thief River Falls, and Wilemar. In Washington 
the larger cities which use this plan are Seattle 
and Bremerton. Seattle is using this system to 
enlarge its park lands near the University dis- 
trict, and Bremerton is successfully creating 
new industrial sites on tideland. The garbage is 
covered at the end of each day’s work with six 
inches to two feet of earth or ashes. Many 
cities, however cannot use the sanitary landfill 
method because of the lack of available land. 

Incineration is often regarded as the next best 
method of garbage disposal. Five Minnesota 
cities use this plan: Duluth, Faribault, Man- 
kato, Minneapolis, and St. Cloud. In Washing- 


ton four cities are using incineration for garbage 
disposal: Spokane, Wenatchee, Millwood, and 
Pomeroy. The cost factor according to the 
Washington survey report has proved a deter- 
rent to many cities as the original construction 
cost of an incinerator runs about $1,000 per ton 
of daily rated capacity. In normal times this 
cost would range from $750 to $850, according 
to the state department of health. It is pointed 
out that at least 35 per cent rubbish is required 
to insure proper burning of the garbage. Spo- 
kane burns a ton of garbage for approximately 
50 cents, using fuel oil and no rubbish. 


Auxiliary Police Forces Created 


Los Angeles, California, and Columbus, Ohio, 
recently enacted ordinances establishing uni- 
formed auxiliary police forces to supplement 
the regular police force. Los Angeles set up an 
auxiliary reserve corps of not more than 2,000 
members. The Columbus reserve force, which 
is limited to 200 members, will serve only until 
January, 1946. The auxiliary forces in both 
cities will serve without pay although Los 
Angeles will award disability benefits for injuries 
sustained in the line of duty. The Los Angeles 
ordinance states: “Auxiliary policemen shall 
have all police powers but shall perform only 
such police duties as are assigned to them by 
the chief of police and shall act only when in 
uniform.” 


City Public Defender Appointed 


Long Beach, California (164,271), has created 
a department of public defender upon the rec- 
ommendation of the municipal judges and the 
local bar association. A public defender ap- 
pointed by the city manager will upon request 
represent any indigent person brought before 
the municipal court for committing a crime or 
other public offense. To finance the new de- 
partment the city has appropriated $7,630. 


Municipal Home Rule in Georgia 


Georgia voters on August 7 adopted a new 
state constitution to replace a 68-year old docu- 
ment. The new constitution removes the poll 
tax as a prerequisite for voting, places all state 
employees under the merit system, and provides 
a greater degree of home rule for local govern- 
ments. In the past it has been the general prac- 
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tice for cities to secure new charters or amend- 
ments to charters only by special acts of the 
legislature. Under the new constitution the next 
General Assembly must adopt optional forms of 
municipal government which counties and cities 
may accept or reject at referendums. The new 
document makes it easier for local governments 
to issue bonds. More than 1,000 local school 
districts are abolished, and the establishment of 
new independent city school systems is pro- 
hibited. The purpose of the latter move is to 
make the county the school unit. 


Builds Garbage Incinerator 


Youngstown, Ohio (167,720), has recently put 
into operation a new garbage incinerator plant 
that cost $165,000. The incinerator has a 24- 
hour capacity of 200 tons of garbage, which is 
twice the amount currently produced by the 
city. It will burn garbage of 55 per cent mois- 
ture without additional fuel, but since most 
garbage runs about 80 per cent moisture some 
coal will be needed in the operation of the new 
plant, according to local officials, unless resi- 
dents can be induced to drain and wrap garbage 
more carefully. 


Businessmen Finance Municipal Movie 


Columbus, Ohio (306,087), has produced a 
16 mm. color movie “This Is Columbus” fi- 
nanced by $14,000 donated by 16 local business 
firms and produced by a private motion picture 
service. The 45-minute movie presents the city’s 
principal industries, schools, churches, parks, 
playgrounds, and municipal services. It is to be 
shown to civic and community clubs, church 
groups, and other organizations. The Inter- 
American Affairs Division of the Department 
of State will use a copy of the film for good- 
will purposes, according to Mayor James A. 
Rhodes, depicting Columbus as a typical Amer- 
ican city. 


Veterans Information Centers 


Veterans information service centers have 
been established in more than one-half of the 
410 cities with populations over 25,000. Of the 
92 cities of over 100,000 population, 72 have 
set up such a center. In 37 of these cities the 
community or war chest participates in the 
financing of the center, and in 32 other cities 
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the local or state governments participate in 
the financing. In 20 of the 72 cities the centers 
are financed in whole or in part by federal 
agencies. About one-half of all the cities of 
25,000 to 100,000 population have a veterans 
information center, 41 of which are supported 
entirely by federal agencies, 35 by city, county, 
or state governments, and 19 by the community 
or war chest. These are the highlights of a 
survey made on June 1, 1945, by the National 
Committee on Services to Veterans, which has 
recently published a list of veterans informa- 
tion service centers in 218 cities over 25,000 
(see page 285 this issue). 


Fog Equipment in Fire Fighting 
The New Haven, Connecticut (160,605), fire 
department was host recently to 500 fire chiefs, 
firemen and fire protection engineers in a dem- 
onstration of large capacity low pressure water 
fog equipment, according to the National Fire 
Protection Association. Demonstrations _ in- 
cluded tests of the water fog equipment against 
electrical fires, fires caused by flamable liquids, 
and cellar fires. Among the most impressive 
demonstrations was the use of two 500 g.p.m. 
water fog nozzles to control an intense gasoline 
fire involving four floors of the fire department’s 
six-story drill tower. The marked efficiency of 
the fog-type equipment in this test was con- 
sidered an encouragement to its adoption by 
other fire departments. The New Haven fire 
department has employed water fog equipment 

in actual fires with considerable success. 


Parking Lots and Parking Meters 


Cincinnati, Ohio (55,610), on August 1 en- 
acted ordinance No. 188 providing for the 
licensing and regulation of parking garages, 
garages, and parking lots. A $5 fee is to be paid 
annually, with a separate license for every lot 
and garage under a single operator. Rates 
charged must be prominently displayed, a park- 
ing ticket must be issued, and protection against 
thefts provided. . . . New Britain, Connecticut 
(68,685), has received authority from the state 
legislature to establish a city parking commis- 
sion which would manage all off-street parking 
lots and facilities owned and operated by the 
city. . . . In Hartford, Connecticut (166,267), 
the city engineer has prepared preliminary plans 
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for a three-story municipal parking plaza, es- 
timated to cost several million dollars, to pro- 
vide parking facilities for 2,500 cars. ...A 
total of 1,374 parking meters in Jacksonville, 
Florida (173,065), installed in January, 1942, 
produced revenue amdunting to $290,811 up 
to July 1, 1945. . . . One parking meter manu- 
facturer recently introduced a new meter with 
a revolving dial which shows used time, unused 
time, and registers overtime up to 20 minutes. 
.. . Wilmington, North Carolinia (55,000 es- 
timated), reports consistently high parking 
meter revenues despite a 20,000 population de- 
cline from the 1943 wartime peak. Meter rev- 
enues for 1944-45 amounted to $46,472 as com- 
pared with $49,877 in 1942-43, and $48,104 in 
1943-44. Maintenance costs for the 465 meters 
amounted to $3,220 during 1944-45. 


Airport Landing Fees 


Philadelphia and Buffalo have recently 
adopted new schedules of fees for the use of 
their airport facilities. The Philadelphia land- 
ing fees are $100 per month for each of the first 
four scheduled trip arrivals, $75 per month for 
each trip arrival from the fifth to and including 
the twelfth, $50 per month for each trip arrival 
for the thirteenth to and including the sixteenth, 
and $25 a month for the seventeenth and each 
additional scheduled landing. These fees apply 
to the planes below 25,000 pounds approved 
maximum landing weight. For larger planes the 
charge is the same as in the schedule plus $1 
per 1,000 pounds in excess of 25,000 pounds. 
In Buffalo aircraft up to 25,000 pounds gross 
weight are charged $50 per month for each 
scheduled arrival with a $2 additional charge 
for planes over 25,000 pounds. Philadelphia 
charges $1.75 per square foot yearly for space 
in the administration and airplane storage build- 
ings. Buffalo rents space in the administration 
building at $3 per square foot for the first floor, 
$2 on the second, and $1 in the basement. 


Plans for Urban Redevelopment 


Extensive urban redevelopment plans _ will 
soon be under way in New York, Memphis, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, and Detroit, accord- 
ing to the National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials. In New York savings banks will con- 
struct two housing projects, one, a 1,500-family 


development in Harlem and the other, a 1,000- 
family project in Brooklyn. The Harlem project 
will receive a 10-year tax exemption, with maxi- 
mum monthly rentals set at $12.50 per room. 
The Brooklyn project will be subject to taxes 
but the city will spend $20,000,000 to assemble 
the land, clear and rezone it, and sell it to the 
private sponsors at approximately $3.50 per 
square foot. Average rentals will be about $20 
a room per month. Memphis is planning to 
purchase and lease land rather than sell it so 
that the city may exercise more adequate con- 
trol over housing developments. St. Louis has 
an anti-slum commission and Dallas expects to 
set up such a commission. Minneapolis and 
Detroit are also considering proposals for re- 
building blighted areas with tentative plans 
under consideration. 


New Sources of Revenue 


Wichita Falls, Texas (45,112), on June 11 
adopted an ordinance levying a 2 per cent tax 
on the gross receipts of the local telephone com- 
pany. .. . St. Louis, Missouri, is receiving addi- 
tional payments from housing projects in lieu of 
taxes which brings such contributions to $85,543 
for the current year, whereas the same area 
paid only $23,800 in taxes before the housing 
projects were built. . . . Petaluma, California 
(8,034), voters have approved a bond issue of 
$200,000 for a new city hall and another of 
$220,000 for an auditorium-recreation building. 


Large Revenue From Business License 


A business and occupation license tax of one- 
tenth of one per cent on gross income or sales 
vields the city of Seattle about $1,500,000 a 
year. Adopted on June 3, 1943 (ordinance No. 
72630 as amended), the license is patterned 
after the business and occupation tax of the 
state of Washington and has met with little or 
no opposition. These taxes are paid by about 
19,000 taxpayers and the collection costs amount 
to 2.2 per cent of the total revenue. The tax is 
paid by business concerns or by individuals on 
gross income of over $600 bi-monthly. The 
principal difficulty has been to determine what 
constitutes doing business within and without 
the city, and this problem has been defined in 
an administrative bulletin issued by the city 
comptroller. 











Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Brey CALIFORNIA (10,942). City Man- 
ager. City council now working on man- 
ager ordinance to provide manager government. 
Desire man with West Coast manager experi- 
ence. Salary $3,600 to $4,000. Send applica- 
tions to Ray F. Tucker, councilman, 11477 
Birch Street. 

FERNANDINA, FLORIDA (3,492). City Manager. 
Council desires man with previous manager ex- 
perience. Sewerage system is most pressing 
problem. Hope to make appointment by Octo- 
ber 1. Salary $2.700 to $3,000. Gordon T. 
Butler is mayor. 

Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA (14,662). City 
Manager. Robert W. Mead, city manager since 
October, 1942, resigned in August, 1945. Ap- 
plications should be sent to Mayor W. W. 
Hilton, City Hall. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (82,582). City Man- 
ager. E. A. Ingham, city manager since 1927, 
is becoming assistant city manager for reasons 
of health. Council desires manager with five 
years’ experience as senior executive. Would 
like both academic training and municipal ex- 
perience. Minimum salary $8,400. Albert C. 
Lane is mayor. 

Las Vecas, NEVADA (8,422). City Manager. 
Charles C. McCall, city manager since 1944, 
has accepted another position. Council desires 
engineering and previous manager experience. 
Salary $6,000 to $8,000. E. W. Cragin is mayor. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (82,582). Secretary 
and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission. 
Minimum qualifications include college degree 
with courses in public administration, political 
science, or economics, or equivalent combination 
of education and experience. No written ex- 
amination. Salary $315 to $340 per month. 
Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Glendale 5. 

Mr. LEBANON TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA 
(19,571). Finance Officer. Duties include set- 
ting up and supervising new financial records. 
Applicants shou!d not be over 35 years of age. 
Starting salary, $2,500 to $3,000. Appointment 
to be made within next 45 days. Apply to 
Lowell W. Monroe, Manager, Mt. Lebanon 
Township, 710 Washington Road, Pittsburgh 16. 

STATE OF OrEGON. Civil Service Director. To 
serve as the administrative head of the state 
civil service commission. College education with 
five years’ administrative experience in _per- 
sonnel work required. Salary from $4,500 to 
$5,000. Minimum age 30 years. No residence 
qualifications. Examination to be held in Oregon 
and other states depending on candidates. Ap- 





plication forms, which must be fited by October 
15, may be obtained from State Civil Service 
Commission, 319 Capitol Building, Salem. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Frep M. Boone, city manager of Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, since May, 1932, was iecentiy ap- 
pointed city manager of Neosho, Missouri. 

Lt. ASHTON J. BEeRST, on leave to the Navy 
since April, 1943, has returned to his post as 
city manager of Pleasant Ridge, Michigan. 
Frederick C. Peitzsch, who served as city man- 
ager in Mr. Berst’s absence, has become a 
member of the staff of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Cot. James O. ConviLt, who has been in the 
Army since September, 1940, returns to his post 
as city manager of Astoria, Oregon. 

HuNTER CocKRELL, former finance officer of 
the Virginia State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, was 
recently appointed county manager of Alber- 
marle County, Virginia. 

W. C. Dracer, city manager of Fernandina, 
Florida, since, 1943, has been appointed city 
manager of Clifton Forge, Virginia. 

VERNON S. ELLINGTON, recently appointed 
city manager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, has 
served as engineer with the Port of New York 
Authority and the United States Engineers dur- 
ing his 21 years of engineering experience. 

GARLAND P. FRANKS, assistant city manager 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, has been appointed city 
manager of Pampa, Texas. W. C. Decordova, 
acting city manager of Pampa, will return to 
his former position of city secretary. 

J. S. Harrison, city manager of Panhandle, 
Texas, since July, 1942, has been appointed city 
manager of Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Grorce Herm, former superintendent of the 
electric department, has been appointed borough 
manager of Lehighton, Pennsylvania. 

Rosert HettscuH, manager of Davison, Mich- 
igan, from 1939 to 1941 and since that time on 
the staff of Public Administration Service, has 
been appointed village director of Wayne, Mich- 
igan, effective September 10. 

H. F. Hort, who has had 40 years’ engineer- 
ing experience, including posts with the Ten- 
nessee Highway Department and the National 
Park Service, has been appointed city manager 
of Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

CHarLEs C. McCALL, city manager of West 
View, Pennsylvania, during 1942 and 1943, and 
of Las Vegas, Nevada, from 1944 to the present, 
has accepted the position of city manager of 
Salinas, California. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








FrrE INSURANCE FOR LOCAL AND STATE 
GOVERNMENTS. By Robert S. Barnes. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 
22pp. $1. 

This bulletin describes methods of obtaining 
the desired protection with a standard fire in- 
surance policy, points out economies in buying 
fire insurance, and reviews practices which pro- 
duce satisfactory loss settlements. It lists the 
policies used in each state, thus facilitating 
the application of the principles outlined. 


Postwar Housinc. By Senate Committee 
on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
August 1, 1945. 23pp. Free. 


This significant report upholds the Wagner- 
Ellender housing bill. Based on numerous hear- 
ings held by the subcommittee on housing and 
urban redevelopment headed by Senator Taft, 
the report presents recommendations concerning 
the organization of federal housing agencies, 
urban redevelopment, urban public housing, and 
the disposal of federally owned warehousing. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ILtiInoIs MuNIcIPAL DIRECTORY; MAYORS AND 
CLERKS OF ILLINOIS MUNICIPALITIES OVER 
1,000 Poputation. /llinois Municipal Review, 
537 South Fourth Street, Springfield. July, 
1945. Pp. 139-143. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF THE FEASIBILITY OF Com- 
BINED BUILDING INSPECTION IN THE CITY OF 
DETROIT WITH A REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
TRENDS IN INSPECTIONAL SERVICES. Survey 
and Systems Bureau, Office of the Controller, 
1908 Water Board Building, Detroit. 1945. 
85pp. 

KANSAS DrREcTORY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 
League of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol 
Federal Building, Topeka. 1945. 146pp. $10. 

A List oF INFORMATION SERVICE CENTERS IN 
218 CrtTtes. National Committee on Service 
to Veterans, 1790 Broadway, New York. July. 
1945. 23pp. 

12 MILLION OpporTUNITIES: GET READY For 
Your SHareE. (Guide For Communities in 
Helping Veterans). Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
1945. 32pp. 10 cents. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION OF 1945. By Charles 
F,. LeeDecker. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 
1945. 29pp. $1. 


EDUCATION 
ScHOOL CONSOLIDATION AND STATE AID IN ILLI- 
NoIs. By Leon H. Weaver. University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 1944. 115pp. $1.50. 


FINANCE 
LEGAL ProBLEMS INCIDENT TO REVENUE BoND 


FINANCING. By David M. Wood. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 720 


Jackson Place, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
1945. 15pp. $2. 

MunicrpaAL LICENSE FEES IN WASHINGTON 
Citres. Association of Washington Cities, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. July, 
1945. 20pp. 

PAPERS PRESENTED AT WAR-TIME CONFERENCE. 
County Assessors of California and State 
Board of Equalization, Sacramento, California. 
October, 1944. 170pp. 

PREPARING THE WAY FOR PosTWAR SPECIAL As- 
SESSMENTS. Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
August, 1945. 4pp. 25 cents. 


FIRE 

Cope For Protection AGAINST LIGHTNING; 
Parts 1, 2, AND 3. United States National 
Bureau of Standards. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1945. 99pp. 
20 cents. 

Facts AsouTt Fire. National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 
10. 1945. 15pp. 


HEALTH 

Locat HEALTH Units For THE NATION. By 
Haven Emerson, M.D. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22. 1945. 
333pp. $1.25. 

ROSTER OF MEMBERSHIP; GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 10. 
July, 1945. 106pp. 


HOUSING 
Hovsinc: A Community Jos. By the National 
Housing Agency. Government Printing Office, 
p pone eaaa 25, D. C. June, 1945. Lipp. 
5 cents. 
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286 PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Tue Locat Hovusinc AUTHORITY AND THE 
ArcuitTect. By Oliver C. Winston. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 60 cents. 


PERSONNEL 

ADVANCES IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1945. 30 pp. 

1945-46 Directory oF OFFICIALS. League of 
South Dakota Municipalities, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. August, 1945. Pp. 
18-33. 

EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION AND ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. By Harry Arthur Hopf. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York 18. 1945. 22pp. 75 cents. 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL WaceEs. By Jack Cher- 
mick and George C. Hellickson. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 1945. 145pp. 

How To TRAIN Your Assistants. By Richard 
N. Netherill. National Foremen’s Institute, 
Inc., Deep River, Connecticut. July, 1945. 
20pp. 25 cents. 

HuMAN RELATIONS IN INDuUstRY. By Burleigh 
B. Gardner. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. May, 
1945. 307pp. 

MUNICIPAL SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Taxpayers Associa- 
tions, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 1945. 
3ipp. 

THE PERSONNEL FUNCTIONS IN MUNICIPAL 
MANAGEMENT. By Clarence E. Ridley. Article 
in Public Personnel Review, July, 1945, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS IN 159 OREGON 
Citres. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service. University of Oregon, Eugene. 1945. 
17pp. 

SENIORITY IN VETERAN REEMPLOYMENT. Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 1945. 46pp. 

SoctiAL LEADERSHIP; ESSENTIALS OF CONFER- 
ENCE DISCUSSION TECHNIQUES OF SPECIAL 
VALUE IN SUPERVISORY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN CONNECTION WITH WAR PRODUCTION 
TRAINING. United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. 42pp. 10 cents. 

(1) Some QUESTION: AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE 
MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES’ RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM. llpp. (2) EXPLANATION OF 
THE MICHIGAN MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES’ RE- 
TIREMENT Act. 16pp. Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 South State Street, Ann Arbor. 
1945. 

MUNIcIPAL EmpLoyvees. Special Industries 
Pamphlet No. Mun. 1. National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 1945. 
4pp. 35 cents to members; 70 cents to non- 
members. 


PLANNING 

City DEVELOPMENT. By Lewis Mumford. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 385 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 1945. 248pp. $2. 

Tue City Is tHe Peoprte. By Henry S. Chur- 
chill. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 8 West 
40 Street, New York 18. 1945. 186 pp. 3. 

Economic BASE OF GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 
By Walter A. Wachter. Report submitted to 
the Greenwich, Connecticut, Town Plan Com- 
mission. 1945. 22pp. 

THe Major STREET PLAN AND IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE Business District. City Planning 
Board, City Hall, East Orange, New Jersey. 
May, 1945. 54pp. 

ZONING ORDINANCE OF HENRICO COUNTY, Vir- 
cinta. Adopted July 11, 1945. 22pp. County 
Manager, Richmond, Virginia. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

LeGAL ASPECTS OF CONTROLLING HiGHway Ac- 
cess. Public Roads Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D.C. 1945. 46pp. 

REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL IN MINNE- 
soTA MUNICIPALTIES. By Marion Iverson. 
Minnesota Municipalties, August, 1945, pp. 
299-317, University Library, Minneapotis. 25 
cents. 

RECREATION 

COMMUNITY RECREATION SURVEY. Recreation 
Commission, Inc., Grand Junction, Colorado. 
1945. 46pp. 


TRAFFIC 

AccIpENT Facrs. 1945 Edition. National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. 96pp. 

DowNTowN Los ANGELES PARKING STUDY. 
Downtown Business Men’s Association, 417 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13. 1945. 
23pp. Free on request to Public Management. 

Stop Accents. Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. June, 1945. Opp. 


UTILITIES 

AIRPORT DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, American Road Builders Association, 
1319 F Street, N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 
1945. 

AIRPORT MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING. Pro- 
ceedings of conference sponsored by Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas and 
CAA, June, 1944. Texas Engineering Expert 
Station, College Station, Texas. 1944. 210pp. 

Bus FRANCHISE. City Clerk, Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. May, 1945. 6pp. 

THe DRAINAGE OF ArrporTs. By W. W. Horner. 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 1945. 50 cents. 

Fina Act AND RELATED DocuMENTSs. Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 
Illinois, December, 1944. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1945. 284pp. 
45 cents. 
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